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Of the two Replies to articles appearing in the Inquirer of June 3» the first, 
relating to Mr. Newman's article, was sent to the Editor on the following 
Wednesday, for insertion on Saturday, with a promise to send the second in 
time for the following week. It n^as, however, neither ins€trted nor named in 
the Notice to Correspondents. Instead of this, the Editor Wrote me a note, 
dated the 10th, in which he informs me, without assigning any reason for hav- 
ing omitted my letter, that he proposes inserting it next week, and asks if I 
wish to make any additions. " But," continues he, " if so, as our space is 
very limit^, you will let it be as short as possible." 

As I could not possibly, in justice to myself, promise to observe the extreme 
brevity required, I clearly saw that, if it was at all an object with me to place 
my Replies in the hands of the Trustees before the end of this month, I had no 
alternative but to publish them myself. 

Some persons may think it would have been quite as fair, if the Editor had 
found room foi^ my Reply to two attacks before hd admitted a third against me, 
especially one which in length has more than ''joined the former two." But 
let that pass ; my object here is merely to explain why these Letters do not 
appear in the Liquirerf for which they were written, and in which I, for my 
part, should much prefer to have seen them. 



REPLIES, &c. 



No. I. 
[In Reply to Pbofessob Newman's Letteb in the Inquieee of June 3.] 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE INQUIRER. 

Sir, — ^Without in the slightest degree wishing to draw Pro- 
, fessor Newman from the strict neutrality he has chosen, I may 
, perhaps be allowed to refer briefly to a few points in his very 

candid and courteous letter, which seem to demand explanation. 

Inaix3wer to my remark that in University College the teaching 

. must be by preparation, not prelection, Professor Newman cites 

classes in History, Chemistry, &c., which are taught by prelection. 

A reference, however, to my pamphlet, or indeed to the extract 
. from it given by Mr. Newman, will shew that I spoke of Classical 

instruction only, and I think I should generally oe understood to 
. mean that which fprms the staple of Classical instruction, viz., 
, the reading and interpretation of authors. Even here, prelection 
, may occasionally be employed — as, for example, in Extra classes ; 

but as, in reading classics, the exercise and discipline of the mind 
, is really more important than the amount of information obtained, 
_ preparation, which alone secures this exercise, will, as the rule, be 

{>reierred. Of course, where the object is to convey direct in- 
brmation,. as in Ancient History or Antiquities, prelection will 
, be chosen. 

In estimating the comparative advantages of large and small 
classes, Mr. Newman agrees with me that large classes give un- 
satisfactory results, and does not at all deny the existence of the 
. objections I bring against them. Indeed, no Professor, 1 think, 
. would do so ; they are matter of daily experience. He differs 
. from me, however, in thinking that two diflBculties attach equally 
♦ to small classes,— rthe difficiuties, namely, of imperfect cl^ssifi- 
. cation, and of making the idle work. 

The first of these, imperfect classification, is an evil from which, 

, I quite admit, small classes are not free (though I do think they 

are less exposed to it), and from which there is no effectual 

remedy but increasing the number of classes. Were all the 

, students in one class, cla^sifixiation. would not exist at all ; with 

two, it. would begin ; with three, be much better ; and with five, 

, might probably be considered practically perfect. This point, 



then, of imperfect classification I will at once concede, remarking 
only, that as in Manchester there are three classes, while in 
London there are only two, our classification will probably be 
better in about the same proportion. 

I pass to the second difficulty, of making the idle work. A 
class teacher has to contend with two kinds of difficulties : first, 
indolence or unwillingness in individual pupils, common to him 
with every educator ; second, the superadded difficulties of imper- 
fection in those class arrangements, by which alone the teaching 
of numbers becomes practicable. It is important to observe that 
these two kinds are quite distinct, as much so as a disease and 
the imperfection of its remedy. And just as either of these, 
when increased, makes successful tareatment more difficult ; so, in 
teaching, whether, with given class arrangements, we increase the 
unwillingness of the pupils, or, vrith given unwillingness, increase 
the imperfection of our arrangements, the result equally is an 
increase of difficulty to the teacher. 

Now it is with the second kind alone, which we may call class 
difficulties^ and of which the principal have been before enume- 
rated as objections to large classes, that we have now to do, and 
it is, I think, easy to shew, if any still doubt it, that these not 
only increase pretty regularly with the numbers, but cannot by 
their very nature be conceived as attaching to classes below a 
certain number. If the teacher of a class of a hundred pupils 
were to allege, in answer to a pare^t's complaint of the indolence 
or small progress of his son, that the work of the class had to be 
divided among so many, that what fell to the share of each was 
not sufficient to act as a stimulus to indolence — that, owing to 
the numbers in the class, he could not personally acquaint him- 
self with the attainments, character and wants of each — that he 
had not had sufficient opportunities of observing or correcting 
the pupil's indolence — or, finally, that in so great a number he 
could not fairly be made responsible for the progress of individual 
pupils, — I much doubt if the parent could justly blame him. If 
there were fifty in the class, less allowance would be made ; if 
twenty, still less ; and if, instead of a hundred, the class contained 
only five, the excuses would be declared absurd, and the teacher 
who alleged them as causing difficulty would only be pronouncing 
his own condemnation. These, which are "class difficulties," 
are, then, here at their minimum, or, rather, do not exist at all ; 
all, then, that remain must belong to that anterior kind, with 
which the tutor of a single pupil may have to contend, no less 
than the class teacher of a hundred. 

For, in all classes, large or small, there may be some members 
whose tendency is to be idle ; and they will yield to this tendency 
in exact proportion as it is left unresisted by other influences. 
They will be more or less indolent, as they nnd it more or less 



easy to be so with impunity. Now^ to such students, large classes 
offer peculiar facilities, small ones peculiar difficulties ; large ones 
encourage, while small ones check the evil ; and the difficulty of 
making these unwilling students work will, cceteris paribus^ be 
great or small accordingly. 

It is only because tne high authority of Mr. Newman may 
seem to some to be opposed to all this, that I am induced thus 
again to argue it at length. That he really is opposed to me on a 
point so clear, I do not at all believe. For when he says that 
in large classes it is impossible for the teacher to force work out 
of unwilling students, he implies that in small ones it is possible. 
Nay, he certainly admits their advantages in Schools, for which 
he says expressly that large classes are improper. They should 
be reserved, he adds, for Colleges. But what essential differ- 
ence, it may be asked, is there between Schools and Colleges, 
which can make a mode of teaching which is improper for the 
one, proper for the other ? Apart from the established fashions 
and forms of Colleges, is there any thing beyond the somewhat 
more advanced age and attainments of the pupils ? Have the 
principles of teaching or the nature of the taught undergone any 
real change in the passage from the School to the College ? Or 
are youths of sixteen metamorphosed by it into " men '* in any- 
thing but a self-adopted name ? 

Students in Colleges, it is said, " must be led, not driven." 
This, like many pithy sayings, must not be admitted as an 
axiom till we have ascertained its meaning. If it means that they 
are to be influenced by the higher motives of reason and consci- 
ence rather than the lower one of fear, it is excellent ; and true, 
not of Colleges alone, but of all real education, which, as the very 
name implies, is leading, not driving. This is the sense in which 
Mr. Newman would have it understood. But if it means that 
students are to be left almost to themselves, to perform or neg- 
lect their duties as they like, — that neither spur nor curb is to 
be applied, — and that a teacher is, without an effort, to acquiesce 
in any habits which may not have yielded to a gentle hint or a 
polite request — and this, I fear, is the interpretation which most 
idle students would prefer — it is mischievous and false. If the 
College differs from the School mainly in giving the privilege of 
being idle when they please, most parents, I believe, will be of 
opinion that their sons should not go there at all. 

In the first and better sense, then, our students must be led. 
High motives must be applied, with constancy, and by the teacher; 
for in Colleges there is no one else to do it. It will surely be 
admitted that a teacher is invested by parents with iauthoiity 
over their sons for something more than merely to hear them 
read what they may happen to have prepared, or to give infor- 
mation to those merely who may be inclined to listen to it. He 
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will, I think, be expected to help his students, as far as he has 
opportunity y and even against their own inclination, in the for- 
mation of good intellectual and moral habits. Now there is no 
better course of training for these than the work of a preparation- 
class. The habit of steady application, of fixing the whole atten- 
tion on the work of the moment, and of regarding the claims of 
ordinary daily duties as of paramount importance,^ — ^habits which 
will remain and ensure success and comfort to the man, long 
after the information, which to the youth was made the instrument 
of gaining them, has been forgotten, — may and should all be 
learnt in such a class under the leading of a faithful teacher. 
Now large classes render this leading all but impossible ; so that^ 
liowever much a student may leani in them if he choose, there is 
no guarantee that he will learn anything if disinclined. But 
small ones offer for it the most admirable facilities, and therefore 
claim, for the great majority of students, the decided preference. 

As to the classes in Manchester, if the subject must be men- 
tioned, I am bound to say that my own experience hitherto does 
not quite agree with Mr. Newman's. The conviction with which 
I undertook them, that in such classes it was practically quite 
possible to ensure regular preparation, has been certainly strength- 
ened by two years' experience. The case of students who alleged 
their work for other Professors, as an excuse for idleness, proves, 
1 apprehend, nothing, against either large or small classes. It 
would occur equally, and present an equal difficulty, to the 
Tutor as to the rrofessor ; in a claSs of fifty, as in a class of one 5 
and would, in both, if admitted, prove equally fatal to industry 
and progress. It is, in fact, not a case of " class difficulty" at 
all, but of that anterior difficulty, disinclination in the pupil to 
all mental effort, which, though it is combated in small classes 
with peculiar advantage, no class arrangement can perfectly 
remove. The case has, then, no bearing on our present subject, 
which is, the influence of comparative numbers on efficiency. 

Nor has the perpetual recurrence of this difficulty any more 
connection with numbers than the difficulty itself. Whether the 
students mentioned as being idle in all their classes were few or 
many, if they discovered that by employing the excuse they could 
enjoy unmolested the sweets of indolence, is it surprising that 
they repeated it ? I doubt, indeed, whether it would not have 
been more surprising, if, after they had once found it easy, they 
had not made it perpetual. 

I quite agree with Mr. Newman, that inadequate previous pre- 
paration lowers the standard of a class more than a slight differ- 
ence of age. Age is, in fact, only proposed as an index of at- 
tainments ; and I do not know that I should have mentioned it 
at all, had it not been urged so strongly at the meeting of Trus- 
tees, as a fatal objection to Owens College. As to the admission 
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of students, under fiftejE^ii, ii^t^ University Ccdlege classes^ 1 am 
Ijappy to i)^ corrected by ^tr* N^ewiuaii. I frahtly cdnfes^ tjiat, 
ipy information, o^ this poijit led me into error,' and that the cir-' 
mnstancq of on^ studept teing below the prescribed age is one 

at shquld no^ be a<rgued from at all. 

With, respect tp the fact of j^tudents, preparing for. matricula- 
tion, being, li^ the highest class, T do not quite see that Jlr. New- 
man has rempye4 my objection. He has, indeedi as it seems to 
me, conceded rather.more than 1 contended for. I assumed £hat 
llie standing. of the highest cla^Sf would be. above that of any firsts 
year students, however advanced ; and wojild therefore be to sbiifie 
^3tten t lowered by their adpussion. ^ Xbis, however, Mr. Newman 
s^ys is not the case 5 they jpiq. this class because thejre is, as to 
attainments, no obvious distinction between them aind the rest. 
If, then, the averp^esftandard of this class is not lowered by the 
a,dmissioi?L pf these students, only because it stood already at the\r, 
level, is not my inference more tha^ justified, that it must be 
lower than can be desirable for students two or three years in 
advance of these^ and quite insufficient for bur divinity students 
in the latter years of their course ? 

This is indeed, I think, substg-htially admitted by Professor New- 
ms-n, and he proposes to remedy the deficiency by inviting Pro- 
lessors to deliver supplemental lectures to our advanced students. 
As far as he himself is concerned, his services would of course 
leave nothing to be desired, and would, I am sure, be gratefully 
accepted- We have, however, now to make arrangements tba^ 
must be permanent, and not dependent on any individual Pro- 
fessor. Besides which, there is the question of expense. One 
great inducement held out to us to go to London is the saving 
to be effected in this Literary and Scientific department, by^ 
availing ourselves of the public classes of University College* 
Now, even supposing these to be suflScient for our wants, I very 
much doubt whether any saving at all would be effected ; and 
we have to consider whether the prospect of economy would not 
be decidedly diminished, if we had to secure an extra course 01 
Lectures for the special wants of our students. 

The difficulty which Mr. Newman apprehends will be felt, even 
in Manchester, by students remaining after graduation, is me^ 
by the establishment of a regular class, reading three or four 
hours a week, as may be deemed requisite, and comprising such 
of the fourth, fifth and sixth year students, as may be too ad- 
vanced for the middle or undergraduate class. This senior class 
consists at present of five students, all of them graduates, and 
three of them graduates with honours. 

It is quite possible I may, in my remarks on University College 
classes, have been influenced by what I have seen in other Col- 
legiate institutions, and, among the rest, in the Scotch Colleges. 
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But I never, even in Scotland, had any experience of a class of 
600, or even 300, or indeed of more than 150; and the evils to 
which I refer all attach to classes of this magnitude, or even of 
half this magnitude. To v^hat an extent they v^rould prevail in 
classes of 300, may be judged of from the fact, related to me by 
a friend who was in Glasgow in Sir t). Sandford's time, that 
one classfellow of his certainly, and he believes several others, 
managed without any difficulty so completely to evade his duties, 
as to escape reading in the class even once during the whole ses- 
sion. Yet Sandford*s Greek classes were perhaps the best the 
University ever had. It is the facility which large classes give 
to such evasions, and the want of any guarantee that men will 
be kept to work in them, that form, to my mind, a fatal objection 
to them in the case of average students. 

Mr. Newman asks what authorizes me to say that he and his 
colleagues cannot concede to their students the privilege of asking 
questions. This was named by me (p. 9) as one of the evils of 
large classes generally, and not in reference to any given classes. 
And that it must attach to such classes generally, I think vnll be 
plain from a few considerations. It is admitted by Mr. Newman's 
own practice that the questions must be asked after the class. 
Now the time that intervenes between the close of one class and 
the beginning of the next, is usually too short to enter on the 
explanation of any but the most trifling difficulties — often not 
even these. If the time of neither Professor nor students is 
demanded for a following class, this difficulty is, of course, in a 
great measure removed, and this may be the case with Mr. New- 
man's classes ; but even then numbers soon put a practical limit 
to the privilege. Even in a class of 50, I know I have over and 
over again felt myself debarred from asking questions, not because 
there existed any formal prohibition, but merely because I saw 
it was hopeless, whilst others were waiting and crowding round 
the Professor, to expect that time could be given to the discussion 
or explanation of my particular difficulty. 

In conclusion. Sir, allow me to assure you that I most dis- 
tinctly disavow any intention of insinuating that " sinister in- 
fluences," much less " systematic jobbery," exist in the Council 
of University College, nor do I think my words (p. 18) convey 
any such imputation. Indeed, it was in order that no room might 
be given for misunderstanding my meaning, that 1 added a note 
at the foot of the page to explain exactly in what way I supposed 
an improper choice might sometimes be made. On reference to 
this, Mr. Newman will, I think, see that he has quite mistaken 
my meaning. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Eddowes Bowman. 

Manchester, June 7, 184S. 



No. II. 
[In Beflt to Rev. D. Davison's Abticle in the Inqujbeb of June 3.] 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE INQUIRER. 

Sir, — I win not detain your readers by noticing the first por- 
tions of Mr. Davison's objections, because they relate chiefly to 
minute and verbal matters, nor will I make more than a very brief 
defence of the, to him unsatisfactory, logic of my pamphlet. I 
simply took for granted that which I found had been already 
granted by competent authorities, on both sides the question, — 
ministers whose interest in theological education had led them to 
become Trustees of Manchester New College, and take part in 
the discussion of the 16th March, — viz., not that all the objects 
of the institution were being attained absolutely , but that Man- 
chester had, as compared with London^ superior and peculiar 
claims to be the seat of our Theological College.* A laboured 
proof of this from me was not only needless, but would have been 
impertinent. 

What did need proof was the superiority of the literary in- 
struction in University College, and the sufliciency of its public 
classes for our wants. These Mr. Davison took for granted, and 
made them a principal ground for urging our Committee to a 
union. Believing, as I did, that his assumption was very erro- 
neous, my object was to shew this, and to prove the instruction 
at University College to be lower, and its public classes insufficient 
for our wants. Whether I succeeded or not, is now of little 
importance, as both these points have been substantially conceded, 
if not more than conceded, by an authority to which I presume 
Mr. Davison himself will bow.f 

As to Mr. Davison's evident wish to rest the question on a 
comparison of individual Professors, I shall say nothing about it ; 
both because I consider such a mode of arguing to be at once the 
most difficult, the most invidious, and the most fallacious ; and 
because I will gladly admit at once all that the comparison could 
lead to, viz., that, in the given case, the single Classical Professor 
of Manchester New College is in every way inferior to any one 
of the three eminent Professors of University College. 

Mr. Davison then enters upon the subject of theology, and 
gives a very elaborately subdivided scheme of education, and a 
long list of German Professors, constituting the Theological Fa- 
culties of various Universities, to convey an idea of what we our- 
selves ought to aim at. 

* See Speeches of Revds. J. Kentish (Report of Meeting, pp. 3, 4), E. Talbot 

(p. 11). 

t See above, in ray reply to Mr. Newman, p. 7. 
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There is one preliminary step, however, which I conceive 
should have been taken, before indulging in bright visions of a 
Faculty of Theology " more complete and extensive than is pos- 
sessed by any academical institution in England." It should 
have been shewn that by removing to London we shall effect a 
considerable saving ; if, indeed, it be not first needful to shew, 
tiiat we shall not have to spend actually more, to secure to our 
students the advantages they now enjoy. But, passing this over, 
let us, without fatiguing oursielves with the awkward question of 
possibiKty, assume that it reaUy is practicable to have such a Fa- 
culty of Theology ; would this remove the dissatisfaction, which, 
it is alleged, prevails ? Let us suppose that instead of three The- 
ological Professors,* as at present, we had eight, or ten, or twelve, 
as seems to be thought desirable ; — ^it is the opinion of those far 
more competent to judge than I am, that, though the distribu- 
tion of the course, thus effected, would be an undoubted relief 
to the Professor of Old and New Testament Theology, and- 
would enable him to render his lectures more satisfactory to a 
mind already familiar with these studies, it is not equally clear 
that a minute subdivision of them would be attended with a gain 
to the majority of students. On these points, I feel that it would 
be presumptuous in me to express any opinion, and I therefore 
leave it to others to say whether the regular instructions of our 
three Theological Professors do not furnish ample employment 
for the whole time and attention of even the most diHgent stu- 
dents, and how far it is possible for students, to whom these pro- 
found and difficult subjects are necessarily in a great measure 
new, to do more, in their triennium, than go over, in a compara- 
tively cursory manner, the outlines which can be filled in only 
by the reading and reflection of maturer years, 

I should not, indeed, have ventured to say anything at all on 
the subject of Theology, had I not, during a two years* residence 
in one of the principal Universities of Germany, been very^ 
strongly impressed with certain features of theological education 
in that country, which seemed to me, — though I may be wrong, 
— not favourable to the introduction among ourselves of its sys* 
tem of educating ministers. 

Mr. Davison's representation of the Theological Faculties of 
Germany is, I think, in several points, calculated, — though I am 
sure unintentionally, — to convey an erroneous idea to those per- 
sonally imacquainted with them. It would, I think, be con- 
cluded by many, that these eight, or ten, or twelve Professors 
make among themselves such a distribution of the Theological 
department, as that their lectures shall together just make up 
the full and systematic course of education ; and that they are all 

* Mr. Newman does not seem to be «ware that we have more than one. 
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heard, at some part or other of his curriculum, by every theol6«> 

f'cal student. This, however, is far from being the case* Each 
rofessor lectures very much independently of the others^ and 
several often take the very same department of theology for their 
subject. They often represent different doctrinal views, and 
their teachings on the same topics differ a» widely as those of a 
Churchman and a Unitarian would do.* 

The students, again, provided they attend courses on three or 
four prescribed subjects, are at perfect liberty to choose what 
Professors they will hear, and they generally attach themselves 
to some two or three, chosen sometimes for their talent, some- 
l^es for their reputation, and often for the boldness or the sin- 
gularity of the doctrines they promulgate from their chairs. 
Many students, I should say, do not hear more lectures than 
ours do. 

These,, howeveif, are small matters ; a more important consi* 
deration is. What are the results ^accompanying this system ? Sa 
far as I could observe (and perhaps a student, mixing with stu* 
dents upon intimate terms, has, if he can take advantage of them, 
the very best opportunities for observation), the results are, on, 
the whole, unfavourable. I thought I observed, along with much, 
skill in disputing on particular fractions of the great subject o£ 
Theology, a very serious deficiency in general views and common 
knowledge of it. Students catch up at second-hand the contro- 
versial jargon of the hour, and stock themselves with the dicta of 
a favourite Professor, before they have read their Bible, cor ever 
seriously thought upon what Religion or Christianity is. 

But if the system, in an intellectual point of view, does not 
prevent a state of things so little satisfactory as this, it is accom^ 
panied, in a religious view, by one infinitely worse. I confidently 
appeal to any one who has really penetrated the surface of fair 
conformity among the German theological students, to say whether 
the state and prospects of Christianity in Germany are not at 
present lamentably dark. Theology is studied by tixem as Che- 
mistry or Philology would be, and often with as little effect upon 
the life.f The majority of students in the first Protestant Uni- 
versity of Germany, are in their hearts no friends to Christianity. 
They attend, indeed, the lectures of Hengstenberg, the orthodox, 
and Neander, the Christian, in order that they may know what 
these men think ; but their faith and their warm sympathies are 

* If any one doubt this, l«t him compare the teachings of Hengstenberg 
and Yatke, at Berlin. 

t The extraordinary way in which interest in theological subjects is mani- 
fested may be partly judged of from the fact, that a " Kneip" did, and I 
believe does, exist in Berlin, for the express object of discussing, in a tavern, 
and under the elevating influences of pipes and beer, the claims of the " His- 
toric Christ." 



with Vatke, the Straussian and the Pantheist. Scientific Theo- 
logy, indeed, flourishes in Germany, but Religion, in the Christian 
sense at least, lies all but prostrate, under the assaults of a deso- 
lating Pantheism. It was not till the last few months of my stay, 
that I became fully aware of the dreadful extent of the religious 
blight which is now passing over Germany, and I then directed 
my close attention to the observation of it. And of the many 
students, both theological and lay, whom I sounded for the ex- 
press purpose of ascertaining their real faith, I can at this moment 
recollect only one who believed in the personal existence of a 
God ; and that one was a Jew. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I am not arguing against scien- 
tific Theology in itself, or as an important part of education for 
the ministry ; but am only relating what I have seen and heard, to 
shew that that theological education which is now held up to Us as 
a model for imitation, is perfectly compatible ^th a state of reli- 
gion which, I am sure, Mr. Davison will, as much as any one, 
earnestly deprecate for our churches. 

He wants '^ a class of ministers of large experience, knowledge 
of the wants of the times, expansive minds, fervent spirits, high 
aspirations, a free and acceptablj^ manner of address.*' I leave 
it to others to say, how far these would be likely to result from 
the highly subdivided scheme of education he proposes, or how 
far such a scheme would not rather leave the student time to 
learn little else than those ^^ dogmatics" which are ^4nsipid and 
unprofitable," "moral essays" which are "dry," and "logical 
proofs " which are " intolerable." 

Sut I pass to Mr. Davison's next topic. In referring to the 
proposed disconnection of Coward College from University Col- 
lege, he gives a long array of reasons, under four distinct heads, 
all which he thinks conclusive. So they are, for their purpose ; 
which was to shew, that four Theological Colleges, in the same 
neighbourhood, belonging to the same body, and pursuing pre- 
cisely the same objects, would work better united than separate. 
But this is not our case. We have no four Colleges so circum- 
stanced ; and Dr. Smith's arguments, however good in themselves, 
do not apply to us, especially as the College to which we are 
invited to attach ourselves has not, by any means, the same objects 
as our own. 

The point which really does bear upon the question is this — 
that a Dissenting body, similarly situated with ourselves, which 
has for a number of years been trying an experiment of precisely 
the same kind as we are invited to try by the friends of University 
Hall, is now going to abandon that experiment, and adopt all the 
main features of the plan we are following at Manchester New 
College. If the connection with University College had been 
found advantageous, would not those interested have been desirous 
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of confirming and extending it, by making Coward College the 
nucleus of their new institution, — especially as they have peculiar 
facilities, being already on the spot ? Can there be any stronger 
presumption for the failure of an experiment, than its abandon- 
ment ? And yet, while Mr. Davison dwells at length upon those 
reasons which have no application to our case, he despatches this, 
which amounts almost to a demonstration against him, in the 
most rapid manner, without a single argument, and in a single 
sentence. 

After a very earnest and well-meant appeal, a prediction of 
alarming consequences that will follow the rejection of his invi- 
tation, and an impassioned entreaty to us not to decide hastily 
on a question, which his own friends were straining every nerve 
to hurry to a decision three months ago, Mr. Davison goes on 
to say that, in virtue of the " broad grounds " on which he 
founds his opinions, he is not required to enter into "mere 
fractional details." It is, however, necessary to remember that, 
in matters of business, such details make up very important 
wholes, and do not admit of being neglected with impunity. It 
is sufficient, he says, " to indicate the exaggerated tone in which 
these matters are referred to throughout by the author of the 
Remarks." In answer to this charge of general exaggeration, 
I can only say that I was anxious to avoid it, if possible, and 
have, I believe, sometimes stated less than the truth, because 
I was not able to get complete information. " In p. 19 of his 
pamphlet," continues Mr. Davison, " he observes that the fees 
in London are 50 per cent, higher than those we charge in 
Manchester. This is a singular exaggeration. The fees of 
three of the largest, fullest, and most expensive classes in Uni- 
versity College, — Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, — are £22, 
whereas the fee in Manchester is £21 per session." Now I am 
quite willing to rest iriy defence against this grave charge, upon 
the very instance, the very " singular exaggeration," which my 
accuser has selected in support of it. When, after stating that 
the fee for these three classes in London is £22 (should it not 
have been £32. lOs. ?) he immediately adds, *' whereas the fee in 
Manchester is £21," do not his words not only obviously, but 
necessarily, imply that our fee is £21 for these same three classes f 
And is this a fair statement of the case ? Why did not he state 
that this fee is for the whole Literary and Scientific department, 
comprising classes which, if paid separately, according to the 
London plan, would amount to £44? As, however, very few 
students would take the whole in one session, let us suppose only 
one class taken in each division of this department (this our stu- 
dents regularly do), and see what they would cost in London. 
And, that I may not be suspected of exaggeration, I will put the 
fees as at Manchester. 
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Let 119 tfJse, tiien, the three aboYe-mentioiied long olaMes of 

Lfttm, Greeks and MathematiGS, j£7. IQs. each £22 10 

A short class of History * 2 2 

of Natural Philosophy 3 3 

6f]&igiish Language 2 2 

of Mental Phibsoi&y 3 3 

33 
But these classes cannot be taken in London without paying 
Library and other fees, say 1 

Total £34 

That is to say, apart only of that which in Manchester costs 
only £21, cannot be had in London for less than £34, or more 
than 60 per cent, higher ; and if the student becomes an inmate 
of University. Hall, then — as I understand the Principal is to be 
paid by fees from each student — we must add to this £34 some 
unknown sum, which would raise the excess of London fees over 
ours to somethiug not much less than 80 per cent. Had Mr. 
Davison consulted one of the Manchester CoUege Reports, 
which in p. 12 contain a detailed table of fees, and which any 
Trustee would have lent him, he would not, I think, have 
brought forward what he does,' as a singular instance, of my ten- 
dency to exaggeration. 

I am. Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Sddowjbis Bowman. 

Mandiester, June 10, 1848. 



Since writing the above I have carefully.read Mr. T. Smith 
Osier's clever Repjy, in the Inqiiirer of June 10th, in whieh he 
has, with great acuteness, candour, and zeal tempered with cour- 
tesy, elaborately examined the Ary^ education^ details of my 
pamphlet. In son^ of his pouits: I cannot say that he appears 
to me quite sueoessful; in most, he has, I think, made as good 
a defence a^ his case ad^mtsof. On one or two matters^ which 
happen to bear upon the 4sharge of exaggeration made against 
me by Mr. Davison,^^ L will just very briefly remark. Into the 
rest I will not fellow him. Esaough has probably been said on 
the educatidnal part of the subject, and I believe the case may 
now be very safely left in the'hands of our Jury, the Trustees. 

Eiist, then, I se^tiyom Mr; Osier's statement, that I have con- 
siderably understated the fees of the short clas$es, whieh shotdd 
be £3 and £5, instead of £3. ^. and £3. 3^., as I reckoned them. 
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iDi^tead, then, of £34, the fees in London *mll1i)e £39. 10*. for 
the very same classes which in Manchester would cost £21, — a 
iJifferetace of nfearly 90 per cetit. tigainst London, exclui^ive of the 
fees of University Hall ! 

Again, I had stated, approximately, that Manchester New 
College had,' in proportion to its numbers, sent up twice as many 
'gi*aduates ^s • University College. Mr. Osier has very disinter- 
estedly devoted to' this point a whole column of very acute rea- 
soning and calculation, and proved, I have no doubt correctly, 
that I had very much understated the proportion of our gradu- 
ates. Instead of twice, I should * have said rather more than 
three times as many, Manchester having, in fact, sent up one- 
third. University only one-tenth. Mr. Davison will, doubtless, 
here observe another striking proof of the exiiggerated tone in 
which " fractional " matters were treated of throughout, by the 
writer of the *^ Bemarks." 

Havipg worked out this fact, and gone through another column 
of academical statistics, Mr. Osier draws the certainly unexpect^ 
ed conclusion, that Manchester College ought to be decidedly 
dissatisfied with itself, "agitating for reform" and "anxious 
for change." Why so? Because divinity students almost all 
ought to graduate, having plenty of time for the purpose. 

That they have, however, no great abundance of time, will be 
at once seen by referring to that inexorable book, the Manches- 
ter Reports. Mr. Osier will there find that in the three years 
preceding graduation, they have to attend to at least four sub- 
jects (two of which. Philosophy and Hebrew, demand no little 
time), in addition to Latin, Greek, and Mathematics. But in 
London, during those years, it appears that men attend to no 
more than these three indispensable subjects, leaving short 
courses till after graduation, or periods of comparative leisure. 

Now it does appear to me that, with this advantage. University 
College might well be expected to send up at least an equal 
proportion of graduates with ourselves. If it does not do this> 
but only something less than one-third of ours, would not this 
sefem to indicate the presence of some serious defect in London, 
or of some considerable advantage, in Manchester ? 

One important point, and I have done. It appears from both 
Mr. Davison and Mr. Osier, that University College instruction, 
from whatever cause (whether from inherent defects in the con- 
stitution of the classes, or a lower standard of teaching, or a dif- 
ferent distribution of its studies), does not allow a student to give 
his attention usefully to more than the three " long " subjects, 
rendering a study of various other important and indispensable 
subjects impracticable, or at least unadvisable, before graduation. 
But our divinity students must necessarily take these subjects 
before they graduate, as they would otherwise interfere with 
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Theology,' on whidi Mx* Davison himself .c(HXip1s^in» too little 
timej and attention are bestowed already.; / ^ 

. Now how is this difficulty to be managed ? Are we to take 
these courses before graduation, and so damage our Classics,-r-or 
^ter it, and so dapiage our Th<eolo^,-7-or must we give them 
up as altogether unattainable ? , Is it not plain that the London 
course is to^lly irreconcileable with, ours? And thus we are 
^again brought to the conclusion I believe I expressed in the 
** Remarks," that, the requirements of our College,^ and I might 
Wy of- Theological Colleges generally, demand an Institution 
separate^ self-dependent, and complete. The abandonment of 
.Coward College seems to indicate that the same conclusion had 
been arrived at by others : 

Felix quern faciuntalienapericiila'cautuin. . 

The more, indeed; this subject is examined and discussed, and 
the more the advocates of removal bring forward the details of 
their plan in a tangible and intelligible shape, the more clearly, 
I believe, will it appear, that a union with University College 
would be highly, prejudicial to the objects of our own Institution. 

Manchester, June 14th, 1848. * '. ^ /. \ '. 
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